JOHN   SKELTON
One may point out that the Narrenschiff influenced the
Bouge of Court, that Skeltonics may be found in early litera-
ture like the Proverbs of Alfred,
"Ac ifpu him lest welde
werende on worlde.
Lude as stille
His owene wille"
or that the style of his Latin verses occurs in Goliardic poetry
or Abelard.
"Est in Rama
Vox audita
Rachel fluentes
Eiolantes
Super natos
Interfectos."
But that a writer should be found at that particular date
who would not succumb to aureate diction, and without
being a folk writer, should make this kind of rhythm the
basis of work, would seem, if it had not occurred, exceedingly
improbable.
Excluding Magnificence, Skelton's poetry falls naturally
into four divisions: the imitations of the " aureate " poetry
of Lydgate and similar fifteenth-century verses, such as the
elegy on the Duke of Northumberland and the prayers to
the Trinity; the lyrics; the poems in rhyme royal such as
the Bouge of Court and Speke Parrot', and those like Elinor
Rumming, Philip Sparrow, and Colin Clout, written in
skeltonics.
Of the first class we may be thankful that it is so small.
The attempt to gain for English verse the sonority of Latin
by the use of a Latinised vocabulary was a failure in any
hands except Milton's, and Skelton was no Milton. It was
dull and smelt of the study, and Skelton seems to have
realised this, and in his typically ironical way expressed his
opinion.
"For, as I to love have said
I am but a young maid
And cannot in ejfect
My style as jet direct
With English words elect. * . .
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